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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT  CONCERNING  SIGNIFICANT  PEOPLE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEMPHIS 

May  19,  1967 

THIS  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  JUDGE  L.  D.  BEJACH, 
WHOSE  ADDRESS  IS  43  BELLEAIR  DR.,  MEMPHIS 
INTERVIEWER:   CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


My  name  is  Lois  Dilliard  Bejach.  I'm  the  second  son  of  Samuel 
Bejach  and  Lumbia  Dilliard  Bejach,  and  was  born  in  Moscow, 
Tennessee.  My  father  was  an  immigrant  from  Germany  who  came  to  this 
country  and  this  vicinity  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  1863.  He 
was  later  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  and  opened  a  store  at 
Moscow,  Tennessee  in  1875.  He  was  married  in  1883  to  Lumbia  Dilliard 
who  was  a  native  of  Fayette  County,  Tennessee,  near  Moscow.  And  as 
I  said,  I'm  the  second  of  five  children:  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
My  oldest  brother  was  born  about  two  years  before  I  was  and  my 
mother's  father,  in  particular,  expecting  the  second  child  to  be  a 
girl,  had  a  name  already  picked  out  for  her.  It  was  going  to  be 
either  Ruth  or  Lois,  both  of  which  are  Bible  names.  When  I  arrived 
as  a  boy,  "Why,"  he  said,  "well,  we'll  name  him  Lois,  anyway." 
That's  why  I  happen  to  have  a  girl's  name,  which  I've  had  to  put  up 
with  all  my  life. 

I  lived  at  Moscow,  Tennessee,  until  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  my  family  moved  to  Memphis.   I  had  gone  to  school 
mostly  to  private  governesses;  at  Moscow,  /Tennessee/,  except  for 
two  years — one  year  in  Collierville,  Tennessee,  and  one  year  in 
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Somerville,  Tennessee.  Then  I  went  to  school  at  Memphis  University 
School,  Memphis,  Tennessee j  one  year  before  we  moved  to  Memphis  and 
four  years  thereafter,  at  which  time  I  went  to  Vanderbilt  University. 
After  four  years  I  graduated  with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Then  I  went  to  Harvard,  studied  Law,  and  graduated  in  1911  with  the 
degree  of  LL.B.   I  took  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Examination  in  1910 
at  the  end  of  my  second  year  in  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  Massachusetts  in  1910,  and  on  my  Massachusetts  License  was  admit- 
ted the  following  year  in  Tennessee  without  having  to  take  the 
Tennessee  Bar  Association  examinations.  And  I  practiced  law  in 
Memphis  from  1911  until  1933,  at  which  time  I  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hill  McAlister  to  Part  II  /of  the  Tenth  Chancery  Division/ 
of  the  Chancery  Court  of  Shelby  County. 

I  got  in  politics  a  little  bit  after  I  had  started  practicing 
Law  in  Memphis  in  1911.  Mr.  E.  H.  Crump  was  candidate  for  re-election 
as  Mayor  of  Memphis  that  year,  and  I  supported  him  and  was  permitted 
to  make  a  few  speeches  in  his  behalf.  A  year  later,  in  1912,  when 
the  Legislative  delegation  of  Shelby  County  was  nominated,  which  at 
that  time  was  done  by  County  Convention,  I  was  requested  to  run  for 
the  Legislature  and  did,  was  elected  as  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  Shelby  County,  /_and/served  during  the  second  term 
of  Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper.  In  that  respect  I've  had  a  rather  peculiar 
experience.  I've  served  three  times  in  the  Legislature,  /during/  two 
of  which  we  had  a  Republican  Governor.  The  other  term,  Hooper  was 
Governor  (Republican).   The  other  time  I  served  under  a  Republican 
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Governor  was  in  1921  when  I  was  in  the  Senate  and  Alf  Taylor  was 
the  Governor.   I  served  in  the  House  again  in  1923. 

In  the  meantime  the  General  Primary  Law  in  Tennessee  had  been 
passed  in  1917.  I  had  not  been  nominated  for  the  Legislature  in 
the  Primary  of  1922,  but  was  substituted  for  some  nominee  in  the 
August  Primary  who  had  found  that  he  couldn't  serve  for  some  reason. 
I  made  my  third  term  in  the  Legislature  a  sandwich  proposition: 
House,  then  Senate,  then  House  again.  In  1924,  I  was  elected  by 
the  County  Court  of  Shelby  County  as  County  Attorney  and  served  as 
County  Attorney  until  1933,  at  which  time  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Chancery  Court,  and  was  reelected  twice.  Once  I  served  twenty 
years  (or  nearly  that  long)  as  Chancellor.  And  as  I  said,  I  was 
appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1954  by  Governor  Clement,  was 
reelected  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  twice  elected  for  full  terms. 
I  am  serving  now  on  the  Tennessee  Board  of  Appeals  for  the  Western 
section. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  elected  last  summer,  weren't  you? 

I  was  reelected  for  the  second  full  term  in  August  of  1966. 
I've  been  eligible  for  retirement  for  some  eleven  years,  but  as  I've 
said  on  several  occasions,  I've  saved  the  State  of  Tennessee  more 
than  $125,000  by  not  retiring.  Because  I  would  have  drawn  that  much 
in  compensation  during  that  eleven  years  if  I  had  retired,  and  the 
same  amount  would  have  had  to  be  paid  to  by  my  successor. 
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MR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  your  coming  to 

Memphis,  what  was  it  like  when  you  arrived  and  what  you  did 
when  you  first  came? 

Well,  I  had  been  attending  the  Memphis  University  School  for 
one  year  when  we  moved  to  Memphis.  During  that  year  I  boarded  here 
in  Memphis  during  the  week,  went  back  to  Moscow,  Tennessee  during 
the  weekend  on  Friday  evening,  and  came  back  to  Memphis  on  Monday 
morning.  My  father  had  been  a  merchant  out  in  Fayette  County  a 
number  of  years  before  we  moved  to  Memphis.  Some  several  years 
before  we  moved  to  Memphis,  he  bought  a  clothing  store  in  Memphis, 
known  at  that  time  as  "The  Leader,"  later  called  "The  Shop  of 
Culture."  It  was  located  where  the  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Building 
now  stands  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  North  Court  Avenue.  I 
suppose  he  waited  to  see  how  his  clothing  store  was  going  to  eventual- 
ly turn  out  before  he  moved  his  family  to  Memphis.  That  and  the 
education  of  his  family  were  the  predominant  reasons  for  the  move 
from  Moscow,  Tennessee  to  Memphis. 

All  of  my  brothers  have  now  moved  away.  I  have  two  brothers  in 
California,  one  in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  North  California,  and  one 
brother  in  El  Paso,  Texas  (my  oldest  brother).  My  sister  married  a 
New  York  lawyer,  moved  to  New  York  and  died  a  good  many  years  ago. 
One  of  my  brothers  also  (one  I  referred  to  as  living  in  Southern 
California)  died  last  June,  which  was  nearly  a  year  ago.  I  really 
shouldn't  have  said  I  have  two  brothers  in  California.   I  have  one 
there  now.  The  one  living  in  Los  Angeles  died  last  June — left  a 
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son  and  a  daughter  who  live  out  there  in  California,  and  left  his 
widow  who  still  lives  there, 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  How  old  ware  you  'Ah an  you  first  moved  to  Memphis? 

I  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  I  moved  to  Memphis. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  And  was  that  to  attend  Memphis  University  School? 

I  was  thirteen  years  old  when  I  first  came  to  Memphis  to 
attend  the  Memphis  University  School,  and  was  fourteen  when  we 
actually  moved  to  Memphis,  which  was  my  second  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity School.   I  was  twenty-two  when  I  graduated  from  Vanderbilt 
and  twenty-five  when  I  graduated  from  Harvard. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  return  to  Memphis  then? 

I  returned  to  Memphis  after  I  graduated  from  Harvard  and 
practiced  law  in  Memphis  until  I  went  on  the  Bench  in  1933. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  consider  not  returning  to  Memphis?  Did 
you  consider  practicing  law  elsewhere? 

Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did.  When  I  took  the  Bar  examina- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers  a  few 
weeks  later  that  I  had  passed  and  I  wrote  for  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  hoping  to  get  admitted  to  the  Bar  locally  before  I  returned 
to  Harvard  in  the  Fall.  I  got  a  very  sharp  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Law  Examiners  to  the  effect  that  I  wasn't  entitled 
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to  take  the  examination  at  all  unless  I  intended  to  practice  law  in 
Massachusetts, 

When  I  went  back  in  the  Fall,  I  went  around  to  see  him  and  told 
him  that  his  idea  of  intention  was  different  than  what  they  had 
taught  us  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  And  while  it  might  be  a  con- 
ditional intention,  I  had  no  ties  in  Memphis  to  go  back  there  to 
practice  law.  As  far  as  I  knew,  I  was  the  first  member  of  my  family 
who  had  ever  been  a  lawyer,  and  if  I  could  make  a  suitable  connection, 
I  would  stay  in  Massachusetts  and  practice  law.  He  appologized  and 
asked  permission  to  introduce  me  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  invitation  I  accepted,  and  was  introduced  by  him. 

I  did  make  some  inquiries  for  connections  in  Massachusetts,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  one  that  was  offered  to  me  was  in  the  Office  of 
City  Councilman  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  where  Harvard  is  located. 
I  didn't  think  that  was  sufficiently  attractive  to  justify  my  moving 
away  from  Tennessee.  So  I  came  on  back  to  Memphis  and  actually  began 
to  practice  law  in  1911. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  open  your  own  office? 

No,  I  went  in  as  what  you  call  a  cub,  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer 
now  dead,  name  of  Mr.  Harry  R.  Boyd,  and  a  few  years  later  formed  a 
partnership  with  him.  Later,  in  1919,  I  formed  a  partnership  with 
William  Tyler  McLain,  who  was  later  Attorney  General  of  Shelby  County 
and  who  preceded  me  as  County  Attorney.  When  he  was  appointed  Attorney 
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General,  I  was  elected  by  the  County  Court  as  his  successor  as 
County  Attorney,  /Tn/which  position  I  served  for  nine  years. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  did  you  decide  to  enter  politics? 

Well,  I  had  always  been  an  anti-Williams  man  and  that  is  why 
I  asked  Mr.  Crump's  Campaign  Committee  for  permission  to  make 
some  speeches  in  his  behalf  in  1911.  Williams  was  Mr.  Crump's 
opponent.  I  not  only  wanted  to  further  (if  I  could)  Mr.  Crump's 
reelection,  but  I  figured  it  might  bring  me  before  the  public  and 
help  my  law  practice.  I  had  no  idea  or  intention  in  that  connection 
in  getting  personally  in  active  politics.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
County  Convention  in  1912,  Charles  Bryan,  who  was  City  Attorney 
and  who  had  an  office  on  the  floor  right  above  me  in  what  is  now 
the  Commerce  Title  Building,  asked  me  to  come  up  to  his  office. 
/He/  said  there  was  going  to  be  a  County  Convention  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  day  and  wanted  me  to  run  for  the  Legislature. 

I  told  him  I  would  have  to  go  talk  to  my  father  about  it  before 
I  could  give  him  a  decision,  which  I  did,  and  came  back  and  told  him 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  nomination.  He  nominated  me  in  the 
Convention,  and  I  was  made  one  of  the  eleven  nominees  of  the  Shelby 
County  Delegation — three  in  the  Senate  and  eight  in  the  House. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  campaign  actively  that  year? 

We  had  some  opposition,  but  it  was  not  very  effective — not  much 
trouble  to  get  elected. 
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MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  to  make  many  speeches,  meet  many  people, 
take  much  time? 

I  met  a  good  many  people  in  the  campaign  and  made  a  few  speeches, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  delegation. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  most  influential  in  Memphis  politics  then? 

Mr.  Crump  had  already  become  the  dominant  element  in  Memphis' 
political  situation  by  1911.  A  number  of  people  told  me  when  I 
was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Legislature  that  he  would  tell  me 
how  I  would  have  to  vote  in  the  Legislature,  and  I  made  a  mental 
note  of  that.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  commented  (and  have  com- 
mented a  number  of  times  since)  during  the  whole  session  of  1913 
Legislature,  he  didn't  ask  me  to  vote  a  particular  way  but  three 
times,  two  of  which  I  voted  opposite  from  the  way  he  requested  me  to. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  the  issues  were? 

I  remember  one  that  I  voted  the  way  he  requested  me  to  was  to 
vote  for  B.  A.  Enloe  for  the  United  States  Senate.  The  other  two 
where  I  did  not:  one  was  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  of  which  Enloe  was  one,  and  the  other  I  have 
forgotten  exactly  what  the  issue  was. 

While  I  was  in  the  Legislature  of  1913,  I  was  the  author  of  the 
statute  known  as  the  Bejach  Law,  which  gave  property  rights  to 
married  women  in  Tennessee  and  permitted  them  to  make  contracts. 
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Technically,  it  removed  what  was  known  as  "disabilities  of  married 

\ 
women." 


MR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  enjoy  the  first  term  in  the  Legislature? 

Yes,  I  enjoyed  the  service  in  the  Legislature  but  the  compensa- 
tion was  grossly  inadequate  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  go  back  to  the 
1915  session  of  the  Legislature  on  that  account,  although  I  was 
requested  to. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  requested  that  you  run? 

Well,  Mr.  Crump  among  others,  in  the  1914  election.  As  I  said, 
in  the  1912  election,  first  time  I  was  elected  the  first  actual  physi- 
cal request  came  from  Charles  Bryan  who  was  at  that  time  City  Attorney. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  miss  much  of  your  law  practice  while  you  were 
gone? 

Well,  I  didn't  have  so  very  much  law  practice  at  that  time.  What 
I  got  after  going  into  the  Legislature  that  I  might  not  otherwise 
have  gotten  at  all  more  than  compensated  for  anything  that  I  lost 
during  that  1913  session  of  the  Legislature;  and  during  the  1921  and 
the  1923  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  I  had  a  law  partner  that  took 
care  of  the  situation  while  I  was  gone.  He  was  in  politics  too,  so 
it  was  entirely  agreeable  with  him  that  I  serve  in  the  Legislature. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  there  anything  of  much  importance  concerning  the 
Legislature  in  1913?  Was  prohibition  or  woman  suffrage  an  issue 
then? 
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Prohibition  was,  of  course,  a  real  live  issue.  The  State  had 
been  voted  dry  in  1909,  but  the  prohibition  laws  were  not  enforced. 
Liquor  was  openly  sold  in  Memphis  and  Nashville  and  several  other 
places  in  Tennessee.  The  bills  brought  up  were  for  enforcement  of 
the  law  rather  than  to  provide  for  prohibition  itself.  The  1913 
Legislature  also  was  the  last  time  United  States  senators  were 
elected  by  the  Legislature,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  that 
Legislature  was  taken  up  in  the  election  of  a  senator. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  Shelby  County  Delegation  vote  as  a  unit? 
Did  they  work  together? 

They  worked  together  very  harmoniously. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Shelby  County  have  any  particular  interest  in  the 
Legislature  of  that  session? 

Yes,  we  had  a  great  many  local  bills  in  that  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. That  was  one  of  the  sessions  where  one  of  the  quorum  break- 
ing instance  had  occurred.  Governor  Hooper  called  two  extra  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  and  on  that  account  said  he  would  include  local 
bills  for  the  very  reason  that  they  hadn't  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
passed.  During  the  first  part  of  the  session  of  1913,  the  Shelby 
County  Delegation  in  the  Legislature  constituted  a  balance  of  power 
in  both  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  between  what  was  known  as  the 
regular  Democrats  and  the  Independent  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
combined.  During  the  first  part  of  the  1913  Legislature,  our 
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delegation  voted  with  the  Independent  Democrats  and  the  Republicans, 
and  therefore  in  harmony  with  the  Governor  Hooper. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  after  there  had  been  a 
falling  out  with  Governor  Hooper,  we  voted  with  the  regular  Democrats , 
After  that  break  with  Governor  Hooper,  it  so  happened  that  every 
member  of  the  Shelby  Delegation  in  the  House,  except  myself,  had 
taken  occasion  to  get  upon  the  floor  and  denounce  Governor  Hooper. 
So  when  Governor  Hooper  said  he  would  include  a  reasonable  number  of 
local  bills  in  the  call  for  his  first  extra  session,  I  was  requested 
to  go  to  Nashville  to  interview  him  and  tell  him  which  of  our  local 
bills  we  considered  more  important,  and  if  we  couldn't  get  them  all, 
which  ones  we  especially  wanted  to  include. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  which  ones  were  the  most  important? 

No,  I  don't  remember  which  ones  were  the  most  important?  There 
were  a  large  number  included  in  that  call.  There  was,  at  that  time, 
one  of  the  billls  we  had  that  I  considered  a  very  important  one:  to 
authorize  Memphis  to  buy  or  build  an  electric  light  plant.  That  was 
in  the  early  days,  at  least  if  not  the  actual  beginning,  of  the 
effort  by  Memphis  to  have  a  municipal  light  plant,  of  which  I  was 
then,  and  still  am,  an  enthusiastic  supporter. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  After  you  returned  from  the  Legislature  after  the 
first  session,  what  did  you  do  in  Memphis  other  than  practice 
law?  Did  you  have  time  for  anything  else?  Did  you  participate 
in  any  businesses,  any  lodge  activities  or  anything? 
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Well,  I  joined  the  Masons  while  I  was  still  in  Law  School  and 
I  was  very  active  in  the  Lodge  and  became  Master  of  the  Lodge  in 
1915;  at  that  time  I  was  the  youngest  Master  of  the  Lodge  that  it 
ever  had.  My  record  has  been  broken  several  times  since.   I  had 
other  activities,  although  I  can't  recall  at  this  time  exactly  what 
they  were. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  very  active  in  law  practice  between  1914 
and  the  '20s  when  you  returned  to  Nashville? 

Yes,  as  much  as  I  could  get.  I  was  in  World  War  I.   I  went  to 
Officer's  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  was  there  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  1918.   I 
graduated  from  the  school  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  in 
the  Reserve  Corps.  And  I  stayed  in  the  Reserve  Corps  until  I  retired 
some  years  ago,  having  been  promoted  twice.   I  was  retired  as  a  major. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:   Then  you  were  active  through  the  '20s  and  '30s  in 
the  Army  Reserve? 

I  went  on  active  duty  on  an  average,  I  would  say,  about  every 
other  year  in  the  summer. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  changes  took  place  in  Memphis  when  you  were  a 
young  man  practicing  law,  say  between  1911  and  1921?  Did  the 
city  grow  especially?  Did  any  changes  occur  in  the  local  politics? 
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Well,  yes,  the  city  grew  very  rapidly  and  has  continued  to 
grow.  Of  course,  Mr.  Crump  did  dominate  the  political  situation 
here.  But  I  believed  then,  and  believe  now,  that  it  was  because 
he  was  doing  everything  within  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  this 
community,  and  people  had  confidence  in  him  and  therefore  permitted 
him  to  dominate  the  situation, 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  association  did  you  have  with  him  between 

1914,  when  you  left  for  the  Legislature,  and  1921,  when  you 
returned? 

Well,  I  had  pleasant  associations  as  far  as  I  came  in  contact 
with  him  at  all,  which  wasn't  to  any  great  extent.  When  I  really 
got  close  to  him,  you  might  say,  was  in  about  1920  and  1921  when 
Tyler  McLain  and  I  took  office  space  in  the  North  Memphis  Bank 
Building,  which  was  the  building  in  which  Mr.  Crump's  business 
was  located.  He  gave  us  some  business  to  attend  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  this  grew  into  a  very  close  business  association.  For 
about  nine  years  I  became  Mr.  Crump's  personal  attorney  and  also 
general  council  for  his  firm,  which  was  first  called  Stanley  H. 
Trezevant  &  Company,  and  later  Crump  and  Trezevant,  Inc. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  years  were  those? 

They  were  from  about  1924  to  1933.  I  might  say  that  prior 
to  the  firm  of  Crump  and  Trezevant,  Inc.,  it  was  known  as  Stanley 
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H.  Trezevant  &  Company.  Mr.  Crump  was  still  County  Trustee.   Along 
about  the  time  the  firm  of  Crump  and  Trezevant  was  organized,  Mr. 
Crump  brought  me  the  Charter  of  Stanley  H.  Trezevant  &  Company, 
which  was  a  Tennessee  Corporation,  and  asked  me  to  prepare  (as  he 
put  it)  a  little  amendment  to  it  to  change  the  name  to  Crump  and 
Trezevant,  Inc.,  and  to  (as  I  recall)  increase  the  capital  stock 
and  maybe  a  few  other  changes. 

When  I  investigated  the  organization  minutes  of  Stanley  H. 
Trezevant  &  Company,  I  had  very  grave  doubts  of  whether  it  had  ever 
become  legally  incorporated  at  all  and  rather  shocked  Mr.  Crump  when 
I  told  him  that.  He  said,  "That  is  rather  a  serious  charge,  and  I 
don't  want  to  take  your  judgment  alone.  How  do  you  get  along  with 
John  Martin?"  I  said,  "I  get  along  all  right  with  him,  and  I  think 
he  has  more  or  less  specialized  in  corporation  law."  So  John  Martin 
was  consulted  about  it.  The  difference  between  him  and  me  about  it 
was,  instead  of  having  doubt  about  it,  he  said  he  had  no_  doubt  about 
it.  Stanley  H.  Trezevant  &  Company  never  had  become  incorporated. 
Without  intending  to  do  so,  they  had  in  his  opinion,  been  doing  bus- 
iness as  a  partership,  in  effect.  Fortunately,  it  had  been  profit- 
able, so  no  harm  was  done. 

Mr.  Crump  then  said  for  John  Martin  and  me  to  go  ahead  and  draw 
up  a  Charter  for  Crump  &  Trezevant,  Incorporated.  The  General  Corpora- 
tion Law  of  Tennessee,  passed  in  1929,  had  not  been  at  that  time  en- 
acted. We  couldn't  get  under  Tennessee  law  any  charter  of 
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incorporation  that  included  everything  that  we  wanted  to  include. 
John  Martin  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  Delaware  Corporation  Law. 
So  that's  why  Crump  &  Trezevant,  Inc.,  was  incorporated  as  a 
Delaware  Corporation  rather  than  a  Tennessee  Corporation. 

If  it  had  been  after  1929,  I  am  sure  we  would  have  found  every- 
thing in  the  Tennessee  law  that  would  have  taken  care  of  the  situation. 
Of  course,  the  present  firm  is  E.  H.  Crump  &  Company,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  old  corporation  of  Crump  &  Trezevant,  Inc.,  that  John  Martin 
and  I  organized  back  in  the  early  20s,  with  its  name  changed  to  E.  H. 
Crump  &  Company. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  Mr.  Crump  more  a  business  man  or  a  politician, 
or  was  he  equally  good  in  both? 

I  would  say  he  was  equally  good  in  either  capacity.  He  certainly 
was  completely  successful  in  both  aspects. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  were  his  attorney  then  from  the  late  20s  to 
the  early  30s? 

That's  right.  And  when  I  went  on  the  Bench  Mr.  Crump  was  in 
Europe  and  John  Martin  succeeded  me  as  attorney  for  Crump  &  Trezevant 
and  later  for  E.  H.  Crump  &  Company.  John  Martin,  himself,  went  on 
the  Bench  not  too  very  long  after  I  went  on  the  Bench.  His  son,  John 
D.  Martin,  Jr.,  took  over. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  miss  private  practice  when  you  went  on  the  Bench? 
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Well,  as  I  have  said  a  number  of  times,  I  got  on  the  Bench 
at  a  time  when  I  might  not  have  otherwise  been  able  to  do  so.  My 
first  wife  had  died  in  February  1933  and  I  didn't  marry  again  until 
February  of  1934.   I  was  appointed  to  Chancery  Court  by  Governor 
McAlister  in  September  1933.  As  I  have  frequently  said,  "I  doubt 
if  my  first  wife  would  have  been  willing  to  make  the  financial  ad- 
justments that  were  necessary,  because  my  income  was  reduced  by  about 
fifty  percent  when  I  went  on  the  Bench."  But  I  have  never  regretted 
it  and  have  enjoyed  my  service  as  Chancellor  and  as  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  I  would  say  even  more  so  than  I  did  the  active 
practice  of  law.  I  was  already  on  the  Bench  when  I  married  the  second 
time. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  changes  took  place  in  Memphis  during  the  depression 
of  the  1930' s?  Do  you  remember  conditions,  political  and  economic, 
in  the  city  then  very  well? 

Yes,  I  was  County  Attorney  at  that  time  and  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  drafting  a  number  of  bills  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
some  of  the  county  officers  including  my  own.  The  State  Legislature 
also  at  that  time  even  went  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  judges. 
Of  course,  that  law  as  unconstitutional  insofar  as  it  affected  the 
terms  of  the  judges  that  were  then  current.  The  Tennessee  Constitution 
provides  that  a  judge's  salary  may  not  be  either  increased  nor  decreased 
during  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected.  At  a  subsequent  term  the 
Legislature  not  only  restored  the  judges'  salaries  to  what  they  had 
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been  in  1930,  but  also  appropriated  money  to  reimburse  those  judges 
who  had  drawn  less  than  the  full  amount  in  the  meantime.  During 
that  period  I  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Chancellor,  and  at 
that  time  (for  about  sixteen  months  as  I  recall  it)  the  salary  was 
about  $4,000  per  year.  Although  it  should  have  been  $5,000  per  year 
(to  which  figure  it  was  restored)  and  since  then  twice  increased; 
from  $5,000  a  year  to  $10,000  per  year,  and  then  effective  September  1, 
1966,  it  is  now  $12,500  per  year. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  to  the  city  politics  in  the  1930s? 
How  much  power  did  Mr.  Crump  have  during  the  30s? 

Well,  he  was  always  successful  in  city  elections,  prior  to  his 
ouster  and  even  in  county  elections  after  he  had  been  ousted.  But 
in  every  session  of  the  Legislature  there  was  some  opposition  to  him 
and  also  in  state-wide  elections,  frequently  successful.  I  told  a 
rather  amusing  incident  last  Monday  night  out  at  the  meeting  of  the 
West  Tennessee  Historical  Society  when  the  biography  of  Dr.  Nellie 
Angel  Smith,  of  Memphis  State  University, was  on  the  program.  The 
opponents  of  Mr.  Crump's  political  organization  accused  him  of  having 
the  ballots  printed  on  thin  paper  so  they  could  be  read  through  the 
back  and  tell  how  people  voted.  Now,  at  one  of  the  times  referred 
to  the  State  Legislature  chose  election  commissioners  who  were  anti- 
Crump  and  the  opposition  crowd  was  completely  in  control  of  the 
election  commissioners  of  Shelby  County.   They  had  the  ballots  printed 
on  thinner  paper  than  had  been  used  when  the  Crump  crowd  had  been  in 
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control.  Their  explanation  was  that  in  some  of  the  ballot  boxes 
they  couldn't  get  all  the  ballots  in  unless  they  used  thin  paper. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Crump's  supporters  really 
did  things  like  that — use  thin  paper  on  the  ballot? 

I  doubt  very  much  that  that  was  the  reason  for  printing  the 
ballots  on  as  thin  of  paper  as  was  used.   I  wouldn't  even  go  to 
far  as  to  charge  that  as  the  reason  the  opposition  crowd  used  even 
thinner  paper,  but  it  may  have  been  that  in  certain  instances  such 
use  was  made  of  thin  paper  ballots.   I  certainly  wouldn't  undertake 
to  say  it  wasn't  done.  I  don't  think  it  was  generally  done,  and  I 
don't  think  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  thin  paper. 

One  very  amusing  incident  occurs  to  me  which  took  place  in  1927 
when  Watkins  Overton  defeated  Rowlett  Paine  for  Mayor.  The  Crump 
crowd  had  control  of  the  election  machinery,  but  agreed  to  divide 
equally  the  officers  and  judges  of  election  with  Paine ' s  organization. 
It  was  literally  true,  however,  that  in  many  wards  and  precincts  there 
were  no  Paine  supporters  eligible  for  appointment.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion the  Paine  crowd  had  some  of  their  supporters  moved  into  such  wards 
and  precincts  just  before  the  last  supplemental  registration  in  order 
to  qualify  for  such  positions.   (That  was  before  the  permanent  regis- 
tration law  had  been  passed).  Among  such  instances  was  the  case  of 
Dr.  Durrett,  who  was  head  of  the  City  Board  of  Health  during  the  Paine 
Administration.  He  moved  into  either  the  first  or  second  ward,  that 
part  of  Memphis  which  is  known  as  "Pinch."  He  was  appointed  officer 
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of  election  and  personally  had  possession  of  the  ballot  box  all 
day,  not  even  taking  time  off  for  lunch.  When  the  ballots  were 
counted,  however,  there  was  only  one  vote  for  Paine,  presumably 
that  of  Dr.  Durrett,  himself,  with  several  hundred  votes  for 
Overtone  When  the  ballot  box  was  brought  in  by  him  to  the  office 
of  the  County  Election  Commissioners  in  the  Court  House,  I  was 
there  and  heard  Will  Fowler,  for  many  years  City  Engineer  of 
Memphis,  ask,  "Well,  Doctor,  did  you  have  a  fair  election  in  your 
ward?"  Dr.  Durrett's  reply  was,  "Yes,  it  was  painfully  fair." 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  tell  anvthing  about  the  ousting  of  Mr.  Crump? 

Yes,  I  can  tell  you  the  situation  on  that.  The  situation 
/^concerned/  an  old  electric  firm  here  called  The  Merchant's 
Power  Company  had  a  franchise  which  ran  out  about  that  time. 
Among  the  provisions  of  its  franchise  was  one  that  at  the  end  of 
the  term  for  which  it  was  chartered,  the  city  should  have  an 
option  to  buy  its  properties,  and,  as  part  of  the  program  to 
establish  a  municipal  light  plant  in  Memphis.  Mr.  Crump  under- 
took to  have  bonds  issued  under  the  law  that  we  had  passed  in  the 
1913  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  buying  out  The  Merchant's 
Power  Company  plant.  Very  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
him,  but  unsuccessfully  to  drop  that  project.  As  I  maintained  at 
that  time,  and  still  believe,  the  crowd  that  was  for  the  private 
power  company's  plant  was  as  much  anti-prohibition  as  Mr.  Crump 
was.  They  were  more  interested  however,  in  the  power  company  than 
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they  were  in  prohibition.  Non-enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws 
was  the  only  place  where  Mr,  Crump  was  vulnerable.  That  is 
why  they  instigated  and  successfully  prosecuted  the  ouster  suit 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  enforced  the  prohibition  laws. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  people  who  were  responsible 
for  that? 

Yes,  primarily  Luke  E.  Wright,  who  was  the  attorney  for  the 
power  company  and  ond  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  which  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients  much  more 
so  (I  thought)  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Also,  there 
was  Guston  T.  Fitzhugh,  a  prominent  Memphis  lawyer  and  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  Mr.  Crump. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  successful  in  Memphis  very  long  after  that? 

Well,  he  didn't  live  so  very  long  after  that.  His  son, 
Eldridge  Wright,  when  I  started  to  practice  law  there,  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  ablest  lawyer  at  the  Memphis  Bar.  He  was  killed 
in  a  railroad  accident  not  very  long  after  I  started  practicing 
law. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  opposition  did  Mr.  Crump  have  in  the  State? 
Were  Middle  Tennessee  and  East  Tennessee  generally  opposed 
to  Shelby  County  and  its  leadership? 

Well,  of  course,  that  question  came  up  every  time  when  one 
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crowd  or  the  other  would  seek  Mr.  Crump's  support  on  the  State 
ticket.  And,  of  course,  It  came  up  in  the  Legislature.  He  had 
friends  and  opponents  all  over  the  State. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  he  have  any  political  power  outside  of  Shelby 
County? 

Well,  his  power  in  State  politics  considered  in  the  absolute 
control  which  he  maintained  over  the  vote  in  Shelby  County  which  he 
could  sway  either  way  he  wanted  to.  When  he  supported  Governor 
Browning  in  his  first  primary  election  for  Governor,  a  majority  in 
Shelby  County  (42,000  as  I  recall  it)  went  for  Browning  and  a  very 
small  vote  in  the  Primary  for  whomever  was  running  against  Browning. 
Browning  sent  Mr.  Crump  a  telegram  that  said,  "There  were  42,000 
reasons  why  he  loved  Shelby  County  or  why  he  loved  Mr.  Crump."  (I 
don't  remember  which  it  was  he  said,  I  think  it  was  Shelby  County). 
Of  course,  two  years  later,  after  he  and  Mr.  Crump  had  fallen  out, 
the  Shelby  County  election  went  against  him,  a  nd  he  was  defeated. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  Mr.  Crump  acquire  the  power  to  direct  the 

Legislative  delegation?  Obviously,  he  didn't  when  you  were  there 
in  13,  since  you  voted  against  his  wishes  twice. 

Well,  I  would  say  that  he  had  that  reputation  as  far  back  as 
1913.  As  to  whether  or  not  and  how  he  exercised  his  influence,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  say. 
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MR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  were  in  the  Legislature,  did  the  Shelby 
County  delegation  caucus  often? 

Yes,  frequently.  I  recall  in  1921  when  I  was  in  the  Senate 
that  Frank  Rice,  who  was  one  of  Crump's  right-hand  men  came  up 
before  the  Legislative  delegation  at  Nashville  and  wanted  us  to 
agree  at  that  time  on  a  unit  rule  for  the  Legislative  delegation. 
I  spoke  up  and  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  commit  myself  for  unit  rule 
on  general  legislation."  I  wasn't  pressed  any  further  about  the 
matter,  but  Rice  did  organize  a  caucus  of  the  House  delegation  and 
left  the  Senate  delegation  out.  The  House  delegation  did  agree  to 
a  unit  rule. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  maintain  close  contact  with  Mr.  Crump? 

Well,  they  maintained  close  contact  with  him  through  his 
representative  in  Nashville,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  Frank 
Rice. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Frank  Rice  served  in  that  capacity  for  quite  some 
time,  didn't  he? 

Well,  I  think  he  probably  did  until  his  death. 
MR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  who  took  his  place? 

Well,  there  were  several.  Guy  Joiner  was  one. 
MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Will  Serber  hold  that  position  later? 
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Yes,  Will  Gerber  did  later  and  Frances  Andrews  was  another  one 
who  had  been  in  that  situation. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Andrews  hold  it  after  Gerber  did? 

Well,  I  guess  it  was.  I  know  Frank  Rice  was  it  during  the  last 
two  times  I  was  in  the  Legislature.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  was 
antagonistic  in  general  to  any  of  the  program  that  Mr.  Crump  advocated 
even  at  that  time,  but  I  just  didn't  feel  like  binding  myself,  if 
there  were  a  question  as  to  a  matter  of  principal  involved  in  the 
General  Legislation.  I  considered  my  judgment  on  that  certainly  as 
good  and  maybe  better  than  his. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  As  his  personal  attorney,  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  him  very  well. 

I  certainly  did. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  person  was  he?  How  would  you  describe 
him? 

Well,  I  would  say  as  far  as  politics  is  concerned,  or  personal 
relations  is  concerned,  he  was  very  thorough.  And  in  politics,  I 
would  say  he  was  ruthless. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  was  he  so  successful? 

Well,  I  would  say  that  because  of  the  very  situation  that  I 
described  of  being  first  for  whatever  was  for  the  benefit  of  this 
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community,  coupled  with  his  ability  to  accomplish  that. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  very  ruthless,  or  did  he  just  seem  that  way 
to  his  opponents? 

Well,  I  would  say  he  was. 
MR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  mean  in  politics? 

In  politics,  yes. 

MR*  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  mean,  he  always  kept  his  word? 

I  have  never  heard  of  him  being  accused  of  not  keeping  his  word 
even  in  politics.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  his  reputation  that  he 
was  slow  to  give  his  word,  but  once  having  given  it,  he  stuck  to  it. 
Certainly,  in  the  campaign,  when  Kefauver  was  elected  to  United 
States  Senator,  he  had  given  his  word  to  Mitchell,  who  was  a  "dead 
head"  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  he  went  on  down  to  defeat  with 
Mitchell. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  any  examples  of  his  being  ruthless  in 
politics? 

Yes,  I  remember  a  number  of  instances.  Can't  say  that  I  always 
agreed  with  his  point  of  view  on  some  of  them,  but  I  don't  recall  at 
the  moment  what  they  were.  Well,  I  do  remember  one  at  the  moment. 
It  was  a  falling  out  between  him  and  Mr.  Hale,  who  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  County  Commission.  While  I  didn't  take  any  part  in  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  my  recollection  is  that  I  rather  sided  with  Mr.  Hale 
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side  of  it,  maybe  because  I  was  County  Attorney  at  that  time  and, 
therefore,  was  in  close  contact  with  Mr.  Hale  and  his  official  capac- 
ity made  me  feel  that  way.  But  this  is  one  instance. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  to  Mr.  Hale? 

Well,  I  just  think  about  it.  I  don't  think  that  became  a 
permanent  breach,  although  I  am  not  one  hundred  percent  sure  of  that 
statement. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  do  you  know  why  Mr.  Crump  cleaned  up  Memphis  in 
the  late  30s2 

As  to  any  personal  reasons  he  may  have  for  doing  that,  I  don't 
know. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  suppose  the  death  of  his  son  had  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

I  couldn't  say.  I  have  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on  that, 
I  don't  know. 

MR.  CRAWFORD:  Our  tape  is  about  used  up.   I'm  going  to  stop  the 
recorder. 
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